‘Mole hunt' 
may have 
left CIA 
exposed 
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A CIA obsession with finding under- 
cover “moles” at the height of the Cold 
War may have opened agency doors for 
ihe Soviet Union and spy suspect Al- 
drich Ames in the 1980s. 

Intelligence experts say legendary 
CIA spycatcher James Jesus Angleton 
used such extreme means trying to un- 
mask imagined Soviet double agents 
that counterspy efforts became danger- 
ously lax after he was fired in 1974. 

“There was so much resentment . . . 
tjhe pendulum swung too far in the other 
direction,” says Robert Gates, CIA di- 
rector in the Bush administration. 

Ames and his wife, Rosario, were ar- 
rested last week and accused of spying 
for the Soviets and Russia in exchange 
for more than $2.5 million. 

Not only were internal security mea- 
sures reduced, critics say, but counter- 
intelligence — uncovering enemy spies 
— gained an air of disrepute because of 
what many saw as Angleton’s near- 
paranoid fears of double agents. 

Even now, Angleton’s reputation has 
a| surrealistic quality. A gaunt, chain- 
smoking drinker with a passion for po- 
etry and orchids, he acted as if the KGB 
were omnipotent 

CIA careers were ruined on what 
critics say was little more than Angle- 
ton’s whim; operations against Moscow 
were paralyzed because of fears 1 that 
they likely were penetrated. 

David Wise, author of the book Mole- 



can society. “Like a speeding 
locomotive with no brakes, the mole 
hunt had gathered a momentum of its 
own until, inevitably, it went completely 



I? 1 Jam ? s J esus Angleton testifies to the Senate Intelligence Committee! 
Experts say after the CIA spycatcher left in 1974, counterspy efforts became lax. 


off the rails,” he writes. 

By the mid-1980s, when Ames was 
named to head the sensitive counterin- 
telligence branch of the Soviet division, 
few others would have wanted the job 
because the staff was looked upon with 
such disdain, former CIA officers say. 

Counterintelligence was not the way 
to climb the CIA ladder, and voicing 
suspicions about Soviet penetration of 
the agency was dubbed “sick think.” 

Despite the perception of the CIA as 
spy vs. spy, “they really downgraded 
counterintelligence in the later half of 
the ’70s,” says Richard Shultz, director 
of International Security Studies at 
Tufts University. 

It was a situation that made the agen- 
cy — especially counterintelligence — 
ripe for plucking by the Soviet KGB. 

Prosecutors say Ames, 52, began spy- 
ing for the Soviets and Russia in 1985. 

Despite a lavish lifestyle led by Ames 
and his wife, it was not until 1991 that 
Ames aroused any suspicions. 

He was reassigned to the CIA count- 
emarcotics center as a precaution. But 
it wasn’t until last year that investiga- 
tors began focusing on Ames more 
closely. It was only about 10 months ago 
that enough evidence was gained to in- 


form President Clinton about the case, 
authorities say. 

Ames’ lawyer says the government’s 
case is built on speculation and innuen- 
do. But investigators suspect up to 10 or 
more CIA contacts in former East bloc 
countries were executed after being 
compromised by Ames. 

“Someone was asleep at the switch, 
clearly,” says Charles Ameringer, a 
Pennsylvania State University historian 
and author of U.S. Foreign Intelligence. 

There are vivid examples of past CIA 
laxity. In 1978, CIA officer William 
Kampiles was convicted of stealing a 
manual for a super-secret spy satellite 
and selling it to the Soviets. 

Afterward, agency officials could not 
account for the whereabouts of other 
numbered copies of the manual. 

Despite new attention focused on CIA 
security because of the Ames case, for- 
eign policy specialist Mark Lowenthal 
of the Congressional Research Service 
says officials should be wary of re-im- 
posing draconian security measures. 

“What you want to avoid,” he says, “is 
ending up back in the Angleton situa- 
tion, where everybody’s suspect, where 
you tie yourself up in knots and you’re 
not able to do anything.” 


